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1. Notice of the discovery by Mr. Walter Mantell in the 
Middle Island of New Zealand, of a living specimen 
of the Notornis, a bird of the Rail family, allied to 
Brachypteryx, and hitherto unknown to NATURALISTS * j r i - 
EXCEPT IN A FOSSIL STATE. Ry GlDEON ALGERNON MAN- 

tell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. etc. 
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Amongst the fossil bones of birds collected by my eldest son in the 
North Island of New Zealand, which I had the honour of placing 
before the Zoological Society in 1848, in illustration of Professor 
Owen’s description of the crania and mandibles of Dinornis, Pal- 
apteryx, &c., there were the skull, beaks, humerus, sternum, and 
other parts of the skeleton of a large bird of the Rail family, which 
from their peculiar characters were referred by that eminent anato¬ 
mist to a distinct genus of IlallidcE allied to the Brachypteryx, undci 
the name of Notornis * ; a prevision, the correctness ot which is con¬ 
firmed by the recent specimen that forms the subject of the present 

communication. 

Towards the close of last year I received from Mr. Walter Man¬ 
tell another extensive and highly interesting collection of fossils, 
minerals, and rock specimens, obtained during his journey along the 
eastern coast of the Middle Island, from Banks’ Peninsula to the 
south of Otago, in the capacity of Government Commissioner for the 
settlement of native claims. This series comprised also a fine suite 
of birds’ bones from Waingongoro, the locality whence the former 
collection was chiefly obtained, and among them were relics ot the 
Notornis, and crania and mandibles of Palapteryx. . 

The results of rnv son’s observations on the geological phenomena 
presented by the eastern coast of the Middle Island are embodied in 
a paper read before the Geological Society in February last, and pub¬ 
lished in vol. v. of the ‘Quarterly Journal.’ It will suffice for my 
present purpose to mention that they confirm in every essential par¬ 
ticular the account given of the position and age of the ornithic ossi¬ 
ferous deposits, in my first memoir on this subject f. „ 

The only fact that relates to the present notice is the nature o 
the 1 bone-bed at Waikonaiti, whence Mr. Percy Earl, Dr. Mackellar, 
and other naturalists procured the first relics of the gigantic birds 
sent by those gentlemen to England, which are figured and descn be 

“ This solfedtrtia” d'poS’ is situated in a little bay south of 
Island Point near the Jmbouchure of the river Waikona.tr, and .s 

* Zoological Transactions, vol. iii. p. 366. + Geological Journal, vol. iv. 

No. CCXIV.— Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 
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only visible at low-w r ater, when bones more or less perfect are occa¬ 
sionally observable projecting from the waterworn surface of the bog. 

This deposit is about 3 feet in depth and not more than 100 yards 
in length ; the extent inland is concealed by vegetation and a cover¬ 
ing of superficial detritus, and is supposed to be very inconsiderable. 

This bed rests upon a blue tertiary clay that emerges here and there 
along that part of the coast, and which abounds in shells and corals, 
of species existing in the adjacent sea. 

This bone deposit was evidently a morass or swamp, on which the 
New Zealand flax ( Phormium tenax) once grew luxuriantly. Bones 
of the larger species of Moa have from time to time been obtained 
from this spot by the natives and European visitors; and, as in the 
menaccanite sand beds at Waingongoro, they are associated with bones 
of one species of dog and two species of seal : my son also collected j 

crania and other remains of a species of Apteryx (probably Ap. Au¬ 
stralis ), Albatros, Penguin, and of some smaller birds whose cha¬ 
racters and relations have not yet been ascertained : no bones of the 
Notornis were observed in this locality. 

It was from this ancient morass that my son obtained the entire 
series of bones composing the pair of feet of the same individual Di - 
norms robustus , standing erect, the one about a yard in advance of 
the other, as if the unfortunate bird had sunk in the slough, and unable 
to extricate itself had perished on the spot. The upper or proximal 
ends of the tarso-metatarsals were alone visible above the sod on the < 

retiring of the tide; these were carefully dug round, and the pha¬ 
langes exposed in their natural order and connection : the bones were 
numbered as they were extracted from the soil, and thus the normal 
elements of the locomotive organs of one of the colossal struthious 
bipeds of New Zealand were for the first time determined *. 

It was in the course of last year, on the occasion of my son's 
second visit to the south of the Middle Island, that he had the good 
fortune to secure the recent Notornis which I have now the pleasure 
of submitting to this Society, having previously placed it in the hands 
of the eminent ornithologist Mr. Gould to figure and describe, as a 
tribute of respect for his indefatigable labours in this department of 
Natural History. 

This bird was taken by some sealers who were pursuing their avo¬ 
cations in Dusky Bay. Perceiving the trail of a large and unknown 
bird on the snow with which the ground was then covered, they fol¬ 
lowed the foot-prints till they obtained a sight of the Notoimis , which 
their dogs instantly pursued, and after a long chase caught alive in 
the gully of a sound behind Resolution Island. It ran with great 
speed, and upon being captured uttered loud screams, and fought 
and struggled violently; it was kept alive three or four days on 
board the schooner and then killed, and the body roasted and ate by 
the crew T , each partaking of the dainty, which was declared to be de¬ 
licious. The beak and legs were of a bright red colour. My son 

* The principal dimensions of these hones are given in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society, vol. vi. p. 338 ; and figures with descriptions in ‘ The Pic- 
tonal Atlas of Organic Remains/ just published. 






secured the skin, together with very fine specimens of the Kakapo or 
Ground Parrot ( Striyops ), a pair of Huias ( Neomorpha ), and two 
species of Kiwi-kiwi, namely Apteryx Australis and Ap. Oweni ; the 
latter very rare bird is now added to the collection of the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Walter Mantell states, that, according to the native traditions, 
a large Rail was contemporary with the Moa, and formed a principal 
article of food among their ancestors. It was known to the North 
Islanders by the name of “ Moho” and to the South Islanders by 
that of “ Takahe but the bird was considered by both natives and 
Europeans to have been long since exterminated by the wild cats and 
dogs, not an individual having been seen or heard of since the arrival 
of the English colonists. That intelligent observer, the Rev. Richard 
Taylor, who has so long resided in the islands, had never heard of a 
bird of this kind having been seen. In his c Leaf from the Natural 
History of New r Zealand*/ under the head of “ MoJio ,” is the follow¬ 
ing note: “ Rail, colour black, said to be a wingless bird as large 
as a fowl, having a long bill and red beaks and legs ; it is nearly ex¬ 
terminated by the cat: its cry was ‘keo, keo.’ ” The inaccuracy and 
vagueness of this description prove it to be from native report and 
not from actual observation. To the natives of the pahs or villages 
on the homeward route, and at Wellington, the bird was a perfect 
novelty and excited much interest. I may add, that upon comparing 
the head of the bird with the fossil cranium and mandibles, and the 
figures and descriptions in the c Zoological Transactions’ (pi. 56), 
my son was at once convinced of their identity ; and so delighted was 
he by the discovery of a living example of one of the supposed extinct 
contemporaries of the Moa, that he immediately wrote to me, and 
mentioned that the skull and beaks were alike in the recent and fossil 
specimens, and that the abbreviated and feeble development of the 
wings, both in their bones and plumage, w r ere in perfect accordance 
with the indications afforded by the fossil humerus and sternum 
found by him at Waingongoro, and now in the British Museum, as 
pointed out by Professor Owen in the memoir above referred to. 

It may not be irrelevant to add, that in the course of Mr. Walter 
Mantel!’s journey from Banks’ Peninsula along the coast to Otago, 
he learnt from the natives that they believed there still existed in that 
country the only indigenous terrestrial quadruped, except a species 
of rat, which there are any reasonable grounds for concluding New 
Zealand ever possessed. While encamping at Arowenua in the di¬ 
strict of Timaru, the Maoris assured him that about ten miles inland 
there was a quadruped which they called Kaureke, and that it was 
formerly abundant, and often kept by their ancestors in a domestic 
state as a pet animal. It was described as about two feet in length, 
with coarse grisly hair; and must have more nearly resembled the 
Otter or Badger than the Beaver or the Ornithorhynchus, which the 
first accounts seemed to suggest as the probable type. The offer ot 
a liberal reward induced some of the Maoris to start for the interior 
of the country where the Kaureke was supposed to be located, but 

* Published at Wellington, 1848. 
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they returned without having obtained the slightest trace of the ex¬ 
istence of such an animal; my son, however, expresses his belief m 
the native accounts, and that if the creature no longer exists, its ex¬ 
termination is of very recent date. . 

In concluding this brief narrative of the discovery of a living ex¬ 
ample of a genus of birds once contemporary with the colossal Moa, 
and hitherto only known by its fossil remains, I beg to remark, that 
this highly interesting fact tends to confirm the conclusions expressed 
in my communications to the Geological Society, namely, that the 
Dinornis , Palapteryx , and related forms, were coeval with some of 
the existing species of birds peculiar to New Zealand, and that their 
final extinction took place at no very distant period, and long after 
the advent of the aboriginal Maoris. As my son at the date of his 
last letter was about to depart on another exploration of the bone 
deposits of the North Island, I indulge the hope that he will ere long 
have the gratification of transmitting or bringing to England addi¬ 
tional materials for the elucidation of the extinct and recent faunas of 
New Zealand. 

With much pleasure I resign to Mr. Gould the description of the 
ornithological characters and relations of this, in every sense, rara 
avis , from the Isles of the Antipodes. 

Chester Square, Pimlico, November 1, 1850. 



2. Remarks on Notornis Mantelli. By J. Gould, F.R.S. 

(Aves, PI. XXI.) 

Dr. Mantell having kindly placed his son’s valuable acquisition in 
my hands for the purpose of characterizing it in the Proceedings of 
the Society, and of afterwards figuring and describing it in the ap¬ 
pendix to my work on the c Birds of Australia,’ I beg leave to com¬ 
mence the pleasing task he has assigned to me. 

The amount of interest which attaches to the present remarkable 
bird is perhaps greater than that which pertains to any other with 
which I am acquainted, inasmuch as it is one of the few remaining 
species of those singular forms which inhabited that supposed rem¬ 
nant of a former continent—New Zealand, and which have been so 
ably and so learnedly described, from their semi-fossilized remains, by 
Professor Owen; who, as well as the scientific world in general, can¬ 
not fail to be highly gratified by the discovery of a recent example 
of a form previously known to us solely from a few osteological frag¬ 
ments, and which, but for this fortunate discovery, would in all pro¬ 
bability, like the Dodo, have shortly become all but traditional. 
While we congratulate ourselves upon the preservation of the skin, 
we must all deeply regret the loss of the bones, any one of which 
would have been in the highest degree valuable for the sake of com¬ 
parison with tne numerous remains which have been sent home from 
New Zealand. 

Upon a cursory view of this bird it might be mistaken for a gigantic 
/lucl of Porphyrio , but on an examination of its structure it will be 







found to be generically distinct. It is allied to Porphyrio in the 
form of its bill and in its general colouring, and to Tribonyx in the 
structure of its feet, while in the feebleness of its wings and the struc¬ 
ture of its tail it differs from both. 

From personal observation of the habits of Tribonyx and Por¬ 
phyrio , I may venture to affirm that the habits and oeconomy of the 
present bird more closely resemble those of the former than those 
of the latter; that it is doubtless of a recluse and extremely shy 
disposition; that being deprived, by the feeble structure of its wing, 
of the power of flight, it is compelled to depend upon its swiftness of 
foot for the means of evading its natural enemies ; and that, as is the 
case with Tribonyx , a person may be in its vicinity for weeks without 
ever catching a glimpse of it. 

From the thickness of its plumage and the great length of its 
back-feathers, we may infer that it affects low and humid situations, 
marshes, the banks of rivers, and the coverts of dripping ferns, so 
abundant in its native country: like Porphyrio , it doubtless enjoys 
the power of swimming, but would seem, from the structure of its 
legs, to be more terrestrial in its habits than the members of that 
genus. 

I have carefully compared the bill of this example with that figured 
by Professor Owen under the name of Notornis Manfelli , and have 
little doubt that they are referable to one and the same species; and 
as we are now in possession of materials whence to obtain complete 
generic characters, I hasten to give the following details, in addition 
to those supplied by Professor Owen. 

Bill somewhat shorter than the head; greatly compressed on 
the sides, both mandibles being much deeper than broad; tomia 
sharp, curving downwards, inclining inwards and slightly, serrated; 
culmen elevated, much arched and rising on the forehead to a line 
with the posterior angle of the eye; nostrils round, and placed in a 
depression near the base of the bill; wings very short, rounded, and 
slightly concave ; primaries soft and yielding ; the first short; third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh equal and the longest; tail-feathers 
soft, yielding, and loose in texture; tarsi powerful, longer than the 
toes, almost cylindrical; very broad anteriorly; defended in front 
and on either side posteriorly by broad and distinct scut ell re ; the 
spaces between the scutellse reticulated ; anterior toes large and strong, 
armed with powerful hooked nails, and strongly scutellated on their 
upper surface; hind-toe short, strong, placed somewhat high on the 
tarsus, and armed with a blunt hooked nail. 

Head, neck, breast, upper part of the abdomen and flanks purplish 
blue ; back, rump, upper tail-coverts, lesser wing-coverts and tertiaries 
dark olive-green, tipped with verditer-green ; at the nape of the neck 
a band of rich blue separating the purplish blue of the neck from the 
green of the body; wings rich deep blue, the greater coverts tipped 
with verditer-green, forming crescentic bands when the wing is ex¬ 
panded ; tail dark green ; lower part of the abdomen, vent and thighs 
dull bluish black ; under tail-coverts w r hite ; bill and feet red. 

Total length of the body, 26 inches; bill, from the gape to the 
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tip 2-L; from the tip to the posterior edge of the plate on the fore¬ 
head, 8 3; wing, 8|; tail, 3|; tarsi, 31; middle toe, 3; nail, 1; 

hind-toe, 1; nail, f-. , ,, 

I cannot conclude these remarks without bearing testimony to the 

very great importance of the results which have attended the re¬ 
searches of Mr. Walter Mantell in the various departments of science 
to which he has turned the attention of his cultivated, intelligent and 
inquiring mind, nor without expressing a hope that he may yet be 
enabled to obtain some particulars as to the history of this and the 
other remarkable birds of the country in which he is resident. 








NOTORNIS MANTELLI. Owen. 
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individual member of these juries will act sans peter , 
and then we are satisfied that, notwithstanding 
many disappointments, they will feel that they 
stand before the world sa/ns reproche. 


AETS AID SCIENCES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

In our report last week of Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
memoir on the Crystalline Schists of the Forez, 
a trifling misprint occurs, involving an important 
error. Instead of “ the other discovered organic 
remains,” it should have been, “ the author dis¬ 
covered organic remains.” No organic remains had 
been found hitherto in these schists, and the value 
of Sir Roderick’s discovery consisted in his being 
enabled by these fossils to refer to the carboniferous 
age, a deposit which was before assigned, from its 
physical aspect, to a much older period. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

November 12th. —William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, in the chair.—The scientific session of this 
Society was opened with an unusually full attend¬ 
ance of members, considerable interest having been 
excited by the announcement that Professor Owen 
and Dr. Mantell would communicate some further 
discoveries in reference to the wingless birds of New 
Zealand. 

\ 1. “ On the Skull of the Great Dinornis” by 
Professor Owen, LL.D., V.P.R.S., &c.—This com¬ 
munication is the fifth of the series of memoirs de- 
voted, to the reconstruction and introduction into 
the aiinals of zoological science of the great wing¬ 
less birds which formerly inhabited the islands of 
New Zealand. The subjects of the memoir had been 
transmitted to the author by Sir George Grey, 
Governor-in-Chief of New Zealand, who had dis¬ 
covered them in a cave near the base of the great 
A^lcanic mountain Tongariro. 

After a minute description of the fossil cranium, 
which was remarkable for the strength of the broad 
deflected beak, the author next drew attention to a 
more mutilated cranium of nearly equal size, which, 
from the sutures, he inferred to belong to a young 
individual of the largest species, Dinornis giganteus. 
The more perfect skull belonged, probably, to the 
species next in point of size, which had been called 
D. ingens. The crania of two smaller species of Palap- 
teryx were then described, and the size and shape 
of the brain were shown by sections of the cranial 
cavity. An entire cranium of the Notornis was ex¬ 
hibited, in which the author pointed out those parts 
that were defective in the fragmentary specimen, 
from which the nature and affinities of the Notornis 
as a large species of Coot, or Water-Rail, had been 
originally deduced. A fragment of a humerus of 
diminutive size was finally described, that being 
the first evidence of the rudimentary wings of the 
Dinornis that had yet reached Europe, notwith¬ 
standing the number of collections of the remains 
of the great extinct birds of New Zealand that have 
from time to time been transmitted from that 
colony, since the attention of the settlers was first 

called to them in 1839. a ■ .. 

2. “ Notice of the discovery, by Mr. WaR^ 
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ancestors, but had gradually become scarce, and 
was finally exterminated by the wild cats and dogs, 
which are now the great pest of the colony. This 
bird was called Moho, or Takahe, and was of a 
black colour, destitute of wings, and had a long bill, 
which, as well as the legs, was of a bright red 
colour. No traces of the “Moho” had been dis¬ 
covered since the arrival of any of the English 
colonists. Towards the close of last year, on Mr. 
Walter Mantell’s second visit to the south of Otago, 
he obtained from some sealers the recent bird now 
exhibited. It appeared that the men frequenting 
the south-west extremity of the Middle Island 
observed foot-tracks of a large and unknown bird on 
the snow which then thickly covered the ground, 
and on pursuing the trail they caught sight of the 
bird, which fled with great rapidity, but was at 
length driven up a gully behind Resolution Island, 
and captured alive by their dogs. They kept it on 
board the schooner two or three days, and then 
killed it and roasted the body, which was esteemed 
a great delicacy; the skin, which is in excellent 
condition, was fortunately obtained by Mr. Walter 
Mantell, and thus the, perhaps, only remaining in¬ 
dividual of this remarkable genus was procured for 
the examination of the ornithologist. Its identity 
with the fossil Notornis Mantelli is evident: its 
powerful but short beak, and its abbreviated wings, 
are in accordance with the indications of the fossil 
cranium, sternum, and humerus. This bird is about 
two feet high; the beaks are short and very strong, 
the wings short and rounded, and their plumage 
feeble; the legs are very strong. The colour of the 
plumage is a dark purple over the neck and body, 
and shaded with green and gold on the wings and 
back, the tail is very scanty, and is white beneath. 
The author dwelt on the interest attached to this 
discovery, from the remains of the Notornis having 
been found associated with those of the Dinornis f 
under circumstances which left no doubt of these 
genera having been contemporaneous; thus con- 
firmlig the inferences stated in his memoirs on the 
ossiferous deposit of New Zealand, read before 
the Geological Society, that the gigantic wingless 
birds were coeval with existing species, and that 
their final extinction took place at no very distant 
period; there are good reasons for concluding that 
the native traditions, as to theMoa having lived when 
their ancestors first took possession of those islands, 
are well founded. Mr. Walter Mantell, at the date 
of the last advices from New Zealand, was about to 
depart on another exploration of the bone deposits, 
in the hope of obtaining additional materials for 
the history of the extinct and living birds of those 
islands. 

The finest specimen of Apteryx Australis hitherto 
seen, and a Strigops , or Ground Parrot, also an 
extremely rare bird, peculiar to New Zealand, sent 
over by Mr. Walter Mantell, were likewise exhi¬ 
bited : also Apteryx Owenii , which is now, for the 
first time, added to the British Museum.’ Pano¬ 
ramic sketches of the Middle Island of New Zea- 
land, drawn by Mr. W. Mantell, were suspended in 
the room. 

Mr. Gould, to whom Dr. Mantell had lent this 
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individual member of these juries will act sans peur, 
and then we are satisfied that, notwithstanding 
many disappointments, they will feel that they 
stand before the world sans reproche. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

In our report last week of Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
memoir on the Crystalline Schists of the Forez, 
a trifling misprint occurs, involving an important 
error. Instead of “the other discovered organic 
remains,” it should have been, “ the author dis¬ 
covered organic remains. ” No organic remains had 
been found hitherto in these schists, and the value 
of Sir Roderick’s discovery consisted in his being 
enabled by these fossils to refer to the carboniferous 
age, a deposit which was before assigned, from its 
physical aspect, to a much older period. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

November 12 th. —William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, in the chair.—The scientific session of this 
Society was opened with an unusually full attend¬ 
ance of members, considerable interest having been 
excited by the announcement that Professor Owen 
and Dr. Mantell would communicate some further 
discoveries in reference to the wingless birds of New 
Zealand. 

\ 1. “On the Skull of the Great Dinornis,” by 
Professor Owen, LL.D., V.P.R.S., &c.—Thi s com¬ 
munication is the fifth of the series of memoirs de¬ 
voted to the reconstruction and introduction into 
the annals of zoological science of the great wing¬ 
less birds which formerly inhabited the islands of 
New Zealand. The subjects of the memoir had been 
transmitted to the author by Sir George Grey, 
Governor-in-Chief of New Zealand, who had dis¬ 
covered them in a cave near the base of the great 
g/51canic mountain Tongariro. 

After a minute description of the fossil cranium, 
which was remarkable for the strength of the broad 
deflected beak, the author next drew attention to a 
more mutilated cranium of nearly equal size, which, 
from the sutures, he inferred to belong to a young 
individual of the largest species, Dinornis giganteus. 
The more perfect skull belonged, probably, to the 
species next in point of size, which had been called 
I), ingens. The crania of two smaller species of Pcdap- 
teryx were then described, and the size and shape 
of the brain were shown by sections of the cranial 
cavity. An entire cranium of the Notornis was ex¬ 
hibited, in which the author pointed out those parts 
that were defective in the fragmentary specimen, 
from which the nature and affinities of the Notornis 
as a large species of Coot, or Water-Rail, had been 
originally deduced. A fragment of a humerus of 
diminutive size was finally described, that being 
the first evidence of the rudimentary wings of the 
Dinornis that had yet reached Europe, notwith¬ 
standing the number of collections of the remains 
of the great extinct birds of New Zealand that have 
from time to time been transmitted from that 
colony, since the attention of the settlers was first 
called to thorn in 1839. 

2. “ Notice of the discovery, by Mr. Walter 
Mantell, in the Middle Island of New Zealand, of a 
living specimen of Notornis , a bird of the Rail 
family, allied to Brachypteryx , and hither unknown 
to naturalists, except in a fossil state ;” by Gideon 
Algernon Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. The author 
describes the circumstances under which the fossil 
remains of the then supposed extinct Rail, named 
Notornis by Professor Owen, consisting of the 
skull and beak, humerus, sternum, &c., were dis¬ 
covered by his son in the deposit containing bones 
of several genera and species of the Dinornis, Palap- 
teryx, &c., at Waingongoro, on the west coast of 
the north island of New Zealand, in 1847. These 
relics are nowin the British Museum. The Maoris, 
or natives, informed Mr. Walter Mantell that there 
formerly existed a large bird, resembling the Swamp- 
Hen; which was a favourite article of food with their 


ancestors, but had gradually become scarce, and 
was finally exterminated by the wild cats and dogs, 
which are now the great pest of the colony. This 
bird was called Moho, or Takahe, and was of a 
black colour, destitute of wings, and had a long bill, 
which, as well as the legs, was of a bright red 
colour. No traces of the “ Moho ” had been dis¬ 
covered since the arrival of any of the English 
colonists. Towards the close of last year, on Mr. 
Walter Mantell’s second visit to the south of Otago, 
he obtained from some sealers the recent bird now 
exhibited. It appeared that the men frequenting 
the south-west extremity of the Middle Island 
observed foot-tracks of a large and unknown bird on 
the snow which then thickly covered the ground, 
and on pursuing the trail they caught sight of the 
bird, which fled with great rapidity, but was at 
length driven up a gully behind Resolution Island, 
and captured alive by their dogs. They kept it on 
board the schooner two or three days, and then 
killed it and roasted the body, which was esteemed 
a great delicacy; the skin, which is in excellent 
condition, was fortunately obtained by Mr. Walter 
Mantell, and thus the, perhaps, only remaining in¬ 
dividual of this remarkable genus was procured for 
the examination of the ornithologist. Its identity 
with the fossil Notornis Mantelli is evident: its 
powerful but short beak, and its abbreviated wings, 
are in accordance with the indications of the fossil 
cranium, sternum, and humerus. This bird is about 
two feet high ; the beaks are short and very strong, 
the wings short and rounded, and their plumage 
feeble; the legs are very strong. The colour of the 
plumage is a dark purple over the neck and body, 
and shaded with green and gold on the wings and 
back, the tail is very scanty, and is white beneath. 
The author dwelt on the interest attached to this 
discovery, from the remains of the Notornis having 
been found associated with those of the Dinornis, 
under circumstances which left no doubt of these 
genera having been contemporaneous; thus con- 
firmitig the inferences stated in his memoirs on the 
ossiferous deposit of New Zealand, read before 
the Geological Society, that the gigantic wingless 
birds were coeval with existing species, and that 
their final extinction took place at no very distant 
period; there are good reasons for concluding that 
the native traditions, astotheMoa having lived when 
their ancestors first took possession of those islands, 
are well founded. Mr. Walter Mantell, at the date 
of the last advices from New Zealand, was about to 
depart on another exploration of the bone deposits, 
in the hope of obtaining additional materials for 
the history of the extinct and living birds of those 
islands. 

The finest specimen of Apteryx Australis hitherto 
seen, and a Strigops, or Ground Parrot, also an. 
extremely rare bird, peculiar to New Zealand, sent 
over by Mr. Walter Mantell, were likewise exhi¬ 
bited : also Apteryx Owenii, which is now, for the 
first time, added to the British Museum a Pano¬ 
ramic sketches of the Middle Island of New Zea¬ 
land, drawn by Mr. W. Mantell, were suspended in 
the room. 

Mr. Gould, to whom Dr. Mantell had lent this 
unique specimen of Notornis for description and 
illustration in his ‘ Birds of Australia,’ then 
pointed out its ornithological characters, which he 
considered to be allied to those of Porphyrio and 
Tribonyx, though generic ally distinct from either. 

He dwelt on the high interest of this living example 
of a type of Rail idee, only known hitherto by a few 
osteological fragments in a semi-fossilized state, 
and remarked that, but for this discovery, the bird 
would soon probably have become, like the Dodo, 
all but traditional. ~ > 

.In the discussion which followed the reading of 

these memoirs, Professor Owen availed himself of 
the opportunity of replying to a question which was 
frequently put to him, as to whether the compara¬ 
tively small Apteryx, Notornis, arid similar existing 
birds, might not be the degenerate descendants of 
the gigantic extinct species; and when the general 
results of the restoration of extinct species, and their 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION EOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 

At a meeting held at Newhaven, in the United 
k a e^, in August 1850, the following resolutions 

were unanimously adopted :*_ 

Resolved r lhat in the foundation and mainte¬ 
nance of numerous Magnetical and Meteorological 
bsei vations, the British Government have evinced 
an appreciation of the claims of science, and a 
readiness to contribute liberally to its support, 
which challenge the admiration and demand the 
hearty acknowledgment of the scientific world. 

xesolved That the experiments which are now 
m progress at the "Toronto Observatory, to test the 
practicability of self-registering photographic me¬ 
thods, the system of concerted auroral observations 
recently organized by Captain Lefroy, and the 
peculiar interest attached to magnetic observations 
made near the focus of maximum intensity, render 
it highly desirable that the Toronto Observatory 
should be _ continued in activity for a somewhat 
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longer period. 

And inasmuch as a very extensive series of meteor- 
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* As it must be some time before these resolutions can 

reach this country in a formal manner through the Ame¬ 
rican Ambassador, tve have great pleasure in making them 
generally known to the public, and especially to the scien¬ 
tific, who feel so much interest in the subjectA-Ffln l,, Cr. 
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relations to existing species of the differe 
tinents and islands of the globe, are first n 
they commonly suggest the idea that the 1 
animals have deteriorated in respect of sizt 
more striking phenomena first and most i 
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Zealand, that form the nearest allies of the \ 
extinct species respectively characteristic 
tracts of dry land, are specifically if not 
cally distinct from them, nor have sucl 
species been more recently introduced. I 
land, for example, our Moles, Water-voles, 
Weasels, Stoats, Badgers and Foxes, are 
same species as those that existed when the 
potamus swam the rivers, the Hyaena, B< 
Lion lurked in the cawes, and the Rhinoce: 
Elephant trod the land. So likewise the . 
of small Sloths and Armadillos are found as: 
with the Megatherium and Glyptodon in 
America; and the fossil remains of species 
minutive as the present Kangaroos and E 
occur abundantly in Australia with those o 
vorous Marsupials as large as Tapirs and 
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the Lion or Tiger. So likewise inNewZea 
find that the small Apteryx has co-existed 1 
great JDinornis and Palapteryx. 

There was not a particle of evidence ti 
species of bird or beast that lived during t 
cene period had had its characters modifier 
respect by the influence of time or of chang 
ternal influences. In proportion to its bul 
difficulty of the contest which, as a living or 
whole, the individual of such species has to n 
against the surrounding agencies that are ev( 
ing to dissolve the vital bond, and subjugate ti 
matter to the ordinary chemical and physica. 
Any changes, therefore, in such external age 
a species may have been originally adapted 
in, will militate against that existence in r 
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THE MOIIO ; OR, NOTORNIS MANTELLI. 

UNIQUE BIRD FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

In the Illustrated London News of the 18th May last, in our report of a lecture 
on the “ Extinct Birds of New Zealand,” delivered by Dr. Mantell, before the 
Royal Institution, allusion was made to the discovery, by Mr. Walter Mantell, of 
the bones of other supposed extinct species and genera of birds associated with 
those of the Moa, or Dinornis, Of these, the most remarkable were the skulls 
and other parts of the skeleton of a very large and peculiar form of the Rail 

family ( Rallidce ), which are described by Professor Owen in the “ Zoological 
Transactions,” under the name ofNoTORNis (Southern bird) Mantelli. Accord¬ 
ing to the traditions of the Maoris, or natives of New Zealand, this bird formerly 
existed contemporaneously with the Mo a, a large bird resembling the Swamp- 
Hen, or Water-Rail, which was a favourite article of food with their remote 
ancestors, but had gradually disappeared, and was believed to have been long 
since exterminated by the wild dogs and cats, which are now so formidable a 
pest to the colonists. This bird was called the Moho, or TakaM, and described 
as of a black colour, with red beak and legs, and destitute of wings. No traces 
of the traditionary Moho had, however, been seen either by the natives or 

th v. a !’ nvaI of English colonists; and the occurrence of the 

P 5^ en A. y an . sw ering the general description of the 
gigantic Rail, with those of the Dmornis, m deposits of great antiquity rendered 
it highly probable that the Moho, like the Dodo of the Mauritius had heromP 

laS -‘ few , cent " ries ' Fortunately, this proves ^ot^o bethe 

cajse, tor a living specimen has been captured ; and we have now the nlpasrirp 
po*dean colony. 0 ^ readerS the first ^Presentation of this rara avis of our antL 

bird T as gained by Mr * Walter Mantell, a few months since r of somp 
men engaged m the pursuit of seals among the coves of Dnskv H iS! 

caugIH sigh/of thTobj^ct^Vthdr'Larch^liic^'fled 1 'with 6 great rajiidhy 

Resolution IslmTandcaptarefkuve * Tlm/wlt "I », gUlIy 

few days, and thek killed and skinned it Si™ ‘L “ ^. oard t i h e schooner a 

WSSIS w-ththe r fo ma u k l? e ^ e * to*%***^ The 

metatarsals and feet perfectly agree wifh d . b ® s ’ . ab ^. reviate< i wings, and strong 
skull, sternum, “h“ S - a “ d by the *»§ 

The Notornis is about two feet high, the beaks ar^rplTtilOo Br,tlsh Museum, 
strong; the wings are short and rounded a . re f elatlve ly very short and 

tuting but very imperfect organs of flio-ht • thi> 1 leir p l 1I ? age is feeble, consti- 
forthe land than tLe Of tKdinf f^ *!^ ^ feet are more adapted 

colour on the neck, breast, and abdome^Tn the back^nf “■ ° f a . r * c . h purplb 
with green and gold; the tail is scan tv P ack a ? d wings it is dashed 

were of a bright scarlet when the bfrd was aUve^The k- the beak and legs 
the traditional account of the Moho and thTJoZ+w The discrepancy between 
rable time must have elapsed since a liviniT® blrd shows tb »t a conside- 

This discovery is of the^SKtore^KiS?^!?? 1 by tbe natives - 
legist; for this remarkable form of te or P ltbol °gist and palaeonto- 

fossil remains, and would, probably / ljL rf u 1 J 7 mi 1 ’ re 'k“ U ^ y only known b y its 
traditional. It seems probable 2’,, ’ have S00n become aU b “t 

posed r extinct birds may yetbe met wiSTta^’"^ 168 °? l°, me 0f the other sup * 
New Zealand; but we fear there is no reason y ex P lored districts of 

recent representative of the noble ostrich-liko °i/^ Pe tkat we sha11 ever see a i 
feet high, whose fossil remains have excited so mn/h ^J 316 . twelve or fourteen 
scientific world. Should, however Mr WaltoriSn?* Mto ™shment even in the 1 
rewarded by the capture of a live ^ a ^ u0us researches be 

851 we trust the Royal Commissioners will allow h the ^ °rld’s Exhibition of 
though not previously applied for for its dis P la y> 

hr M UC f C m fulIy stuffed and mounted by Mr BartllJf th | Notornis has been 
Dr. Mantell s residence. ^ Mr * Bartlett, and may now be seen at 
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THE THIRD NOTORNIS. 


WENT TO GERMAN MUSEUM. 


By J. Drummond, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

Dr A. B. Meyer, who was director of 
the Dresden Museum when it received the 
skin and skeleton of the third Notornis 44 
years ago, states that the New Zealand 
Government made no effort to buy the 
specimen while it was in Dunedin, before 
it was sent to London, but, after a patron 
had presented it to the Dresden Museum, 
*he New Zealand Government wrote to 
Dr Meyer asking him to surrender the 
specimen. The Government offered the 
sum paid in London (£110), and, in addi¬ 
tion, a collection of skins of native New 
Zealand birds,. “ Of course, I refused 
the offer/' Dr Meyer states; “ in any case, 
the rules of the museum would not allow 
me to accept it." 


In scientific journals Dr Meyer de¬ 
scribed the specimen in scientific terms. 
Up lo that time the rare bird was known 
as Notornis mantelli, a name Sir Richard 
Owen ha ( ] given to an extinct North 
Island bird represented by a fossil skull. 
It was believed that this and the three 
living individuals then known belonged 
to the same species. Finding that the 
specimen m his hands was different in 
important points from the fossil, Dr 
Meyer gave his specimen, and the other 
two specimens of the living bird, the title 
Notornis hochstetteri. By doing this he 
dedicated this large, handsome, massive 
rail to Dr Ferdinand von Hochstetter, 
who, 74 years ago, came to New Zealand 
in the Austrian exploring frigate Novara, 
and who helped to straighten out the 
early classification of New Zealand s 
birds. 


Mr W. Mantell, who missed having his 
name associated with a species that almost 
ranks in interest with the dodo and the 
great auk, was an enthusiastic naturalist 
in the pioneering days of this Dominion. 
He was particularly interested in moa 
bones. Eighty-five years ago he gathered 
moa oones in a bed of volcanic ashes at 
VVamgongoro, North Island, and sent 
them to Sir Richard Owen. Amongst 
them Sir Richard Owen found parts of 
the skull of a bird.about the same size as 
■P Turkey• The back of the head was 

broad and sloping, somewhat like a moa’s 
head, but there were differences that led 
him to make extensive comparisons with 
moa bones. These brought him to the 
iamijy of the coots and water-hens. There 
e tound the largest number of similari¬ 
ties with the fossil skull. Although the 
evidence on which he worked was incom¬ 
plete and scanty, his anatomical training 
and his remarkably accurate observations 
convinced him that there had lived in 
i ew Zealand a bird that might be called 
the giant of the coots, but resembling the 

l± k V nch - is rr. rail - He named the 

Ar f .^otorms. The species he named 
MantelJi, m honour of the discoverer of 
the fossil skull. 


Mr Mantell's name remains in associa¬ 
tion with an extinct bird; Dr Hochstet- 
ter's name is linked with the livin'* 
Notornis. The word “ living ” is applied 
here to the four live individuals of 
Notornis that have been caught. It may 
have a wider application, as it is reason¬ 
able to believe that, in the wild, unfre¬ 
quented country of the Southern Sounds, 
irom which all living individuals have 
come, there are more members of the 
species. For the fourth and latest indivi¬ 
dual, caught by Messrs D. and J. Ross 
at Lake Te Anau 34 years ago. and placed 
in the Otago Museum, the Government 
paid the discoverer £250. Since then the 
law has altered the conditions. If there 
are any living individuals of the Notornis 
they belong to the Government, not to any 
persons who find them. Anybody who 
handles one, or interferes with it, is 
liable to be fined. 


The egg of the Notornis is unknown. 
The eggs also belong to the Government. 
When, or if, an egg is found it, as a 
curio, will be in the same class as the egg 
of the great auk. A Notornis egg prob¬ 
ably will prove to be about two" inches 
and a-half long, richly coloured in greys 
• and browns dotted and blotched with grey 
and brownish violet. The great auk's egg 
is about four inches long, dirty white, 
scrawled or blotched with pale grey, drab, 
or brown. Although a comparatively few 
years ago the great auk existed in large 
numbers, it is absolutely extinct. Its last 
stronghold was rocky islands and skerries 
in Iceland. The last authentic record of 
it was on June 3, 1844. Flightless, it 
spent much timejn the water, and nested 
on remote islands in the North Atlantic. 


Slaughter of the great auk was con¬ 
ducted mainly for food. Later, 
fishermen used it for bait. Its fat 
and its feathers became 'an at¬ 
traction. Collectors put in the 
finishing blow. While there are only four 
skins and no eggs of the Notornis, there 
are about 81 skins of the great auk, 10 
skeletons, about 130 birds represented by 
detached bones, and 70 eggs. Values of 
the great auk’s skin and eggs have in¬ 
creased many fold, reaching fabulous sums. 
An authenticated egg ot the Notornis 
would be priceless. It could not serve 
anybody's cupidity. To dispose of it to a 
purchaser would be difficult, as any per¬ 
son in possession of it, even if possession 
was secured by purchase, would be outside 
of the law. 


Mr Mantell, who discovered the fossil 
skull of an extinct Notornis, obtained the 
first Notornis skin. Eighty-three years 
ago sealers in Duck Cove, Resolution 
Sound, Southern Sounds, saw in the snow 
the trail of a large, unknown bird. Fol¬ 
lowing the trail, they caught the bird 
alive in a gully. As it ran with great speed, 
the chase was a long one. When caught 
it screamed loudly and fought and 
struggled violently. It was kept alive 
on a schooner for several days, and then 
killed. The body was roasted and eaten, 
members of the crew declaring that the 
flesh was delicious. That, probably, was 
the most valuable meal in New Zealand. 
The scalers refrained from eating the 
feathers. The whole skin was secured 
by Mr Mantell. He also obtained the 
second Notornis skin, belonging to a bird 
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caught by Maoris on Secretary Island, 
ahompson Sound. Both these skins, that 

if’ -X , an d second are in the 

British Museum. 


/* j i i gave me an account 

ot the discovery of the fourth Notornis 
by him and his brother John. They 
were camping on the shore of Lake Te 
Anau, south of Shag Burn, 34 years ago. 
ihe JNotorms was in their minds. They 
knew that £110 had been paid for one, 
and the form and plumage of the species 
were fixed in their mind by coloured 
dra^ mgs. Lying in their bunks one 
feunda.v morning, they heard a strange 
bird note. As they were tired they did 
not get up and look for the bird, but 
they discussed it and made up their minds 
that it was a Notornis. 


Soon before dark on the same day Mr 
Donald Ross went for a walk along the 
beach, accompanied by his dog, Rough. 
About 150 yards behind the camp Rouoffi 
made a determined rush and caught a 
bud under the overhanging branches of 
a beech tree. Believing that Rough had 
found a weka, Mr Ross called it to brim* 
its eapcive to him. Rough obeyed, and 
Mr Ross knew that another Notornis had 
been added to the short list. The bird 
v as am e When the brothers were con¬ 
sidering how they could make a cage 
out of a box, the head of the Notornis 
dropped to one side, and it died. It 
had lived to r about half an hour after 
it v as captured. Its eyes had been bright 
and intelligent, it had held its head 

proudly, and death seemed to come very 
suddenly. 


• t ^ brothers knew that even in death 
the JSotornis Was valuable. After tea, 
they struck camp, put everything into the 
boat, began to run down the lake, and 
soon left behind the scene of their dis¬ 
covery now known as Notornis Bay. 
they took the body to the post office, 
and sent it to Dr Young in Invercargill, 
Returning to their work in Notornis Bay, 
they stayed there for three weeks. When 
they went to the lake post office again, 
they found that the scientific world was 
excited by their discovery. Mr Jennings, 
taxidermist in Otago Museum, skinned 
and mounted the specimen. The only in¬ 
jury disclosed was a broken breast bone, 
bhock resulting from the injury probably 
caused death. Mr Ross told me that 
while his brothe r and he wished their 
Aotorms to remain in New Zealand, they 
believed that they could have got £1000 
tor it elsewhere, and that they felt that 
they, two working men, had made a pres¬ 
ent of £750 to Otago Museum. 
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